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'THE SACRAMENT OF MISERY 



FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE, D.D. 
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When the great disaster came in 1914, 
there were many of us whose hopes and 
dreams seemed to fall in ruins, whose 
most precious memories lost their joy 
and became like the incessant pain of a 
wound. We said — how sadly we said it! 
— we shall never live from the old past. 
The springs and sources of our life seem 
to be closed to us. Never, we said, can 
we look to the same future as before. All 
the old bright expectancies seemed for- 
bidden us; only a grim endurance of a 
great disillusionment was left. 

Even so, it has been possible to dis- 
cover anew the ancient secret that is held 
in the depth of our strange human life, 
the secret that belongs to those depths 
where the soul dwells — who knows how ? 
— in God. There is a phrase in Rolland's 
Above the Battle that interprets it — a 
phrase used about the ordeal of our time, 
his phrase "the sacraments of misery." 
Is it then so? Is it really so that our 
misery should be the means and vehicle 
of an invisible grace of God ? Is it true 
that through all this inconceivable pain 
and these heaped-up deaths and these 
sore sacrifices men should find God, feel 
God, be aware of God ? Is it true again, 
as our fathers told us, as Christ assured 
us in his breaking of the bread, that God 
communes with man through sorrow? 
Is it true that in all their affliction, he was 
afflicted ! When we calmly reflect on the 
faith we held in happier hours, we shall 
rebuke our doubts. For we knew that 



the will and purpose of God has been 
wrought out in the great moments of 
history, not by some process apart from 
the blundering and contending wills of 
men, but wonderfully in and through 
those human conflicts. We knew by 
many tokens that the temporal, the 
finite, the troubled and discordant, all 
found some concord and harmony and 
final meaning in the eternal purpose. 
We knew, as Paul said, that the heavenly 
treasure was always given in poor 
earthen vessels. If it was a true faith 
in the hour of insight, the hour of gloom 
should cling to it. 

The sacrament of misery then ! Here, 
too, one remembers the word of Paul that 
he who eats and drinks without a proper 
sense of the holy sacrament eats and 
drinks to his own condemnation. You 
and I have seen many a man unblest by 
this misery. We have seen men grow 
cynical, bitter, full of rancor, suspicious 
and complaining, losing faith both in 
God and in man. We turn away from 
them. We need to look on those who 
have eaten worthily and found the mis- 
ery a veritable sacrament, a means of 
grace. They abound, they abound! The 
narratives and the letters tell us of them, 
of those who have made the thrilling 
discovery of spiritual reality and spiritual 
power. Young men, gay young spirits, 
exuberant with youth, eager for happi- 
ness, eager for some bright share in the 
abundant world — why should they not 
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think of personal demands and personal 
satisfactions, of personal careers and in- 
dividual gratifications ? And then sud- 
denly the great public peril, the public 
need, the call of country. Then the dis- 
covery of a response welling up in them 
from depths deeper than the love of ease 
and joy. Then the confronting of the 
soul with duty and the recognition of a 
commanding, authoritative sovereignty 
in duty — stern daughter of the voice of 
God to them. Listen to their word of 
leave-taking. Read their letters to the 
home. They are there in the trenches 
because their very souls choose it and 
choose it because of the spiritual might 
that duty reveals. They are even gay 
in their willing sacrifice of all other 
things. And duty is no abstract thing 
to them; it is clothed with character. 
They find it the summary word for all 
the things that they perceive as right 
and just and good. There is a great 
moral elevation. And this felt regency 
of the right with their glad deference and 
loyalty brings them to their knees. They 
pray. They have found the divine life 
laying hold on them. 

It is not only far away that young 
men thus experience the power of spirit- 
ual claims upon them. It is also here at 
home. Everywhere one meets these 
young men who have suddenly met duty 
and have calmly offered life and all 
things for the privilege of doing their 
duty. It is not the favor of contagious 
excitement. It is quietly and calmly 
done. It is a deliberate spiritual deed. 
We take off our hats to them. They 
have not reasoned the whole cause out 
to a logical argument. They know that 
they have a duty — that there is a firm 
and commanding and beneficent author- 



ity over their spirit. It is a kind of 
inarticulate religion. 

If thus so many men have had the 
positive direct experience of the spiritual 
world through this sacrament of misery, 
we may be certain that what is spirit- 
ual will now be more generally com- 
prehended. We are all so desperately 
materialist even when we deal with 
spiritual reality. How often we have 
heard men speak of loyalty, devotion, 
love, as if they were quantities — so much 
bulk or weight. They have said that 
the love of family or friend must be 
exclusive — as if one had only a quantity 
to dispose of. They have said that the 
love of one's home state leaves nothing 
or but a trifle for the love of nation. 
They have said that the patriot's love of 
his nation excludes the possibility of a 
great love for all humanity. It seems to 
us now all materialistic conception of a 
spirituality that is not quantitative at 
all. We know by the very sorrows that 
have evoked our sympathy and affection 
that the heart can glow for many and for 
those many without loss to any one. We 
know that the love of the native state 
and the state of one's home citizenship 
and ideals suffers no diminution when the 
heart embraces the nation. We know 
that love of our nation even in the intens- 
est patriotism is consonant with the 
enthusiasm for humanity. Love is not 
a quantity — a sum of parts. The need 
and the danger and the call of duty have 
liberated in us these great outgoings of 
devotion and consecration and love, and 
we have discovered, we are daily discov- 
ering, the illimitableness, the infiniteness, 
of these great spiritual passions. Day 
by day we hear the voice of the self- 
sacrificing patriots becoming prophetic 
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of a complete and all-embracing loyalty 
that shall make a world of peace and joy 
even when families and nations retain 
their identity. Through the misery the 
human spirit is learning the majesty and 
the sacredness and the authority and the 
unmeasured illimitableness of the spirit- 
ual to which it is subject. And shall we 
not thereby come to that sense of a 
limitless love that is for all the evil 
as for the good, for the offender as 
for the innocent? Shall we not win 
some new comprehension of the love 
of God that passes knowledge and 
is never defeated by our sin and 
rebellion ? 



Our danger is and ever has been what 
is called, among other names, by the 
name of naturalism. It is the danger 
of conceding reality only to the claims of 
the sensuous life and its perceptions of 
the quantitative things that feed its sen- 
suous desires. It is the danger of think- 
ing all else to be a mere abstraction and 
unreality. It is a great thing, when 
masses of men loose themselves from this 
life of drift under the propulsion of our 
first-given desires and instincts, to feel 
and to know the indisputable reality and 
power for them of immaterial ideals. 
That is to enter into the forecourt of the 
temple of God. 
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This is the first of a series which is sure to be of great value to all those who are 
engaged in church work. 



The Protestant notion of religion was 
framed in an age which was strongly 
individualistic, and religion was naturally 
thought of as mainly an affair of grown- 
up people. Yet there is sufficient evi- 
dence that the Protestant fathers found 
themselves face to face with the religious 
status and needs of children. In so 
far as they retained the inherited sacra- 
mental magic of Romanism, they could 
fall back upon that; at any rate, chil- 
dren were safe if they were baptized. 
But, in so far as religion was viewed as 



an individual concern, and as such 
chiefly intellectual — which view reached 
its reductio ad absurdum in Protestant 
scholasticism — the case of the child was 
indeed difficult. The only remedy 
seemed to be to impart a necessary 
minimum of information — as though 
religion were, for either childhood or 
maturity, chiefly an affair of intellect! 

Although the custom of catechizing 
the young antedates the rise of Protes- 
tantism, it was under the stimulus of 
that movement that the authoritative 



